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curious similarity in intellect and character between Pope
and Voltaire which would on occasion be worth fuller ex-
position. The use, too, which Pope made of his fortune
was thoroughly honourable. We scarcely give due credit,
as a rule, to the man who has the rare merit of distinctly
recognising his true vocation in life, and adhering to it with
unflinching pertinacity. Probably the fact that such virtue
generally brings a sufficient personal reward in this world
seems to dispense with the necessity of additional praise.
But call it a virtuous or merely a useful quality, we must
at least admit that it is the necessary groundwork of a
thoroughly satisfactory career. Pope, who, from his infancy
had
Lisped in numbers, for the numbers came,
gained by his later numbers a secure position, and used his
position to go on rhyming to the end of his life. He never
failed to do his very best. He regarded the wealth which
he had earned as a retaining fee, not as a discharge from his
duties. Comparing him with his contemporaries, we see
how vast was the advantage. Elevated above Grub Street,
he had no temptation to manufacture rubbish or descend to
actual meanness like De Foe. Independent of patronage,
he was not forced to become a ' tame cat' in the hands of a
duchess, like his friend Gay. Standing apart from politics,
he was free from those disappointed pangs which contributed
to the embitterment of the later years of Swift, dying * like
a poisoned rat in a hole;' he had not, like Bolingbroke, to
affect a philosophical contempt for the game in which he
could no longer take a part; nor was he even, like Addison
and Steele, induced to cgive up to party what was meant
for mankind.' He was not a better man than some of these,
and certainly not better than Goldsmith and Johnson in the